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NewEnglands Crifis. 



THE 

PROLOGUE. 

THe times wherein old Pompion was a Saint, 
When men far'd hardly yet without com- 
On vileft Cotes \ the dainty Indian Maize (plaint 
Was eat with Clamp-flieUs out of wooden Trayes 
Under thatcht Hutts without the cry of Rent, 
And the beft Sawce to every Difh, Content. 
When Fleih was food, & hairy skins made coats, 
And men as wel as birds had chirping Notes. 

A3 When 




|HE CLUB OF ODD VOLUMES 

proposes to issue books on American 
subjects. Instead of new and original 
works, reproductions of our early liter- 
ature are thought to be desirable. Historical 
Societies, now numerous, or individual antiquaries, 
have reprinted books or pamphlets that would be 
classed as historical, and already occupy ground 
that the Club does not propose to enter. An 
examination of what has already been done, or 
should be left to others, shows that something of 
value and interest still remains to be preserved, or 
once more made known to readers. Early Amer- 
ican poetry supplies material for a number of pub- 
lications ; for while, as we find by a review of the 
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When Cimnels were accounted noble bloud 
Among the tribes of common herbage food. 
Of Ceres bounty form'd was many a knack 
Enough to fill poor Robins Almanack. 
Thefe golden times (too fortunate to hold) 
Were quickly fin'd away for love of gold. 
Twas then among the bufhes, not the ftreet 
If one in place did an inferiour meet, 
Good morrow Brother, is there ought you want? 
Take freely of me, what I have you ha'nt. 
Plain Tom and Dick would pafs as currant now, 
As ever fince Tour Servant Sir and bow. 
Deep-skirted doublets, puritanick capes 
Which now would render men like upright Apes, 
Was comlier wear our w/Ter Fathers thought 
Than the caft fafhions from all Europe brought 
Twas in thofe dayes an honeft Grace would hold 
Till an hot puddin grew at heart a cold. 
And men had better ftomachs to religion 
Than I to capon, turkey-cock or pigeon. 
When honeft Sifters met to pray not prate 
About their own and not their neighbours ftate. 
During Plain Dealings Reign, that worthy Stud 
Of th c ancient planters race before the flood 
Thefe times were good, Merchants car'd not a rufh 
For other fare than Jonakin and Mujh. 

Al- 
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Although men far'd and lodged very hard 
Yet Innocence was better than a Guard. 
Twas long before fpiders & wormes had drawn 
Their dungy webs or hid with cheating Lawne 
New-Englands beautyes, which ftil feem'd to me 
Illuftrious in their own fimplicity. 
Twas ere the neighbouring Virgin-iand had broke 
The Hogfheads of her worfe than hellifh fmoak. 
Twas ere the Iflands fent their Prefents in, 
Which but to ufe was counted next to fin. 
Twas ere a Barge had made fo rich a fraight 
As Chocholatte, duft-gold and bitts of eight. 
Ere wines from France and Mofcovadoe too 
Without the which the drink will fcarfly doe, 
From weftern Ifles, ere fruits and dilicacies, 
Did rot maids teeth & fpoil their hanfome faces. 
Or ere thefe times did chance the noife of war 
Was from our towns and hearts removed far. 
No Bugbear Comets in the chryftal air 
To drive our chriftian Planters to defpair. 
No fooner pagan malice peeped forth 
But Valour fnib'd it ; then were men of worth 
Who by their prayers flew thoufands Angel like, 
Their weapons are unfeen with which they ftrike. 
Then had the Churches reft, as yet the coales 
Were covered up in moft contentious fouls. 

Freenefs 
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subject, several works have been reprinted during 
recent years, others remain that should not be 
allowed to pass into oblivion. Whatever may be 
thought of them as poems, they were notable in 
their time, and. help to form the not too abundant 
early literature of our country. 

The reproduction of early and scarce texts is 
proposed, and not a bibliography, — much of which 
has been already published, — nor a dissertation 
on all the characteristics of the older American 
Poetry; nor added matter, like full biographies 
of authors and annotations on their compositions. 
If this attempt leads to the discovery of materials 
not yet found, — like the missing titlepage of " The 
Crisis," — still more will be accomplished. 

In order to learn what could be done, an exami- 
nation of the subject from the settlement of the 
country to the preludes of the Revolution was made, 
and the result is told on the following pages. 

J. F. H. 




EARLY POETRY OF THE PROVINCES 

NOW PARTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

'HE founders of the Colonies on 
our Atlantic coast, along with the 
imperative, and even almost en- 
grossing, labors incident to their 
position, were by no means with- 
out their poets, — some of whose 
works were printed in Europe, and some were 
among the early productions of the press within 
the limits of our own country. 

The Rev. William Morrell has the reputation 
of being thtjirst New England poet. He spent a 
year, 1623-24, at Plymouth, and on his return to 
England, his poem " Nova Anglia," in Latin and 
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English, was published in 1625. It was reprinted 
in the Collections of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, First Series, vol. i. His stay here was so 
brief that he could hardly be called more than a 
traveller. He was not by birth, or by long resi- 
dence, identified with the country, as were other 
poets who were not a great deal later. 

George Sandys, called tint first poet in Virginia^ 
spent more time in America. He was treasurer 
for Virginia, where he lived some years before 
1636. He there completed a translation of Ovid, 
already in progress when he came. Later, he pub- 
lished Paraphrases of the Psalms and other parts 
of the Bible. These works, however, can hardly 
be called really original, or American by subject 
or publication. 

With a longer, yet still not a permanent, sojourn, 
was the Rev. Nathaniel Ward, who arrived in 
New England in 1634, and returned to Old Eng- 
land in 1646. For some of these dozen years he 
was minister at Ipswich. In 1647, at London, 
he published a small quarto, the first edition of his 
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My friends, our Fathers were not half fo wife 
As we our felves who fee with younger eyes ; 
They fel our land to engliih man who teach 
Our nation all fo fall to pray and preach : 
Of all our countrey they enjoy the beft, 
And quickly they intend to have the reft. 
This no wunnegin, fo big matchit law, 
Which our old fathers fathers never few. 
Thefe engliih make and we muft keep them too, 
Which is too hard for them or us to doe, 
We drink we fo big whipt, but engliih they 
Go fneep, no more, or elfe a little pay. 
Me meddle Squaw me hang'd, our fathers kept 
What Sqaws they would whither they wakt or flept 
Now if you'le fight He get you engliih coats, 
And wine to drink out of their Captains throats. 
The richeft merchants houfes (hall be ours, 
Wee'l ly no more on matts or dwell in bowers 
Wee'l have their iilken wives take they our Squaws 
They (hall be whipt by virtue of our laws. 
If ere we ftrike tis now before they fwell 
To greater fwarmes then we know how to quell. 
This my refolve, let neighbouring Sachems know, 
And every one that hath club, gun or bow. 
This was aflented to, and for a clofe 
He ftrokt his fmutty beard and curft his foes. 

This 
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This counfel lightning like their tribes invade, 
And fomething like a mufter's quickly made, 
A ragged regiment, a native (warm, 
Whome hopes of booty doth with courage arm, 
Set forthwith bloody hearts, the firft they meet 
Of men or beafts they butcher at their feet. 
They round our flcirts, they pare, they fleece they kil, 
And to our bordering towns do what they will. 
Poor Hovills (better far than Cafars court 
In the experience of the meaner fort) 
Receive from them their doom next execution, 
By flames reduc'd to horror and confufion : 
Here might be feen the fmoking funeral piles 
Of wildred towns pitcht diftant many miles. 
Here might be feen the infant from the breaft 
Snatcht by a pagan hand to lafting reft : 
The mother RacheZ-Yike ihrieks out my child 
She wrings her hands and raves as fhe were wild. 
The bruitiih wolves fupprefs her anxious moan 
By crueltyes more deadly of her own. 
Will (he or nill the chafteft turtle muft 
Taft of the pangs of their unbridled luft. (poft, 
From farmes to farmes, from towns to towns they 
They ftrip, they bind, they ravifti, flea and roaft. 
The beafts which wont their matters crib to know, 
Over the afhes of their fhe Iters low. 

What 
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What the inexorable flames doe fpare 
More cruel Heathen lug away for fare. 
Thefe tidings ebbing from the outward parts 
Makes trades-men caft afide their wonted Arts 
And ftudy armes : the craving merchants plot 
Not to augment but keep what they have got. 
And every foul which hath but common fence 
Thinks it the time to make a juft defence. 
Alarums every where refound in ftreets, 
From weft fad tidings with the Eaftern meets. 
Our common fathers in their Councels clofe 
A martial treaty with the pagan foes, 
All anfwers center here that fire and {word 
Muft make their Sachem univerfal Lord. 
This armes the englifh with a refolution 
To give the vaporing Scab a retribution. 
Heav'ns they confult by prayer, the beft design 
A furious foe to quel or undermine. 
RESOLVD that from the Maffachufets bands 
Be preft on fervice fome Herculean hands 
And certainly he wel deferv'd a jerke 
That dipt the Collar from fo good a work. 
Some Volunteers, fome by compulfion goe 
To range the hideous forreft for a foe. 
The tender Mother now's all bowels grown, 
Clings to her fon as if they'd melt in one. 

Wives 
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Wives clafpe about their husbands as the vine 
Huggs the fair elm, while tears burft out like wine, 
The new-fprung love in many a virgin heart 
Swels to a mountain when the lovers part. 
Nephews and kindred turn all fprings of tears, 
Their hearts are fo furpriz'd with panick fears. 
But dolefull fhrieks of captives fummon forth 
Our walking caftles, men of noted worth, 
Made all of life, each Captain was a Mars, 
His name too ftrong to ftaud on waterifh verfe: 
Due praife I leave to fome poetick hand 
Whofe pen and witts are better at command. 
Methinks I fee the Trojan-horfe bnrft ope, 
And fiich rufli forth as might with giants cope : 
Thefe firft the natives treachery felt, too fierce 
For any but eye-witnefs to rehearfe. 
Yet fundry times in places where they came 
Upon the Indian fkins they carv'd their name. 
The trees flood Centinels and bullets flew 
From every bufh (a (belter for their crew) 
Hence came our wounds and deaths from every fide 
While fkulking enemies fquat undifcri'd, 
That every flump fhot like a musketeer, 
And bowes with arrows every tree did bear 
The fwamps were Courts of Guard, thither retir'd 
The ftragling blew-coats when their guns were fir'd, 

In 
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In dark Meanders, and thefe winding groves, 
Where Beares&panthers with their Monarch moves 
Thefe far more cruel flily hidden lay, 
Expecting englifh men to move that way. 
One party lets them ip, the other greets 
Them with the next thing to their winding-fheets; 
Moft fall, the reft thus ftartled back return, 
And from their by paft foes receive an urn. 
Here fel a Captain, to be nam'd with tears, 
Who for his Courage left not many peers, 
With many more who fcarce a number left 
To tell how treacheroufly they were bereft. 
This flufht the pagan courage, now they think 
The victory theirs, not lacking meat or drink. 
The ranging wolves find here and there a prey, 
And having fil'd their paunch they run away 
By their Hofts light, the thanks which they return 
Is to lead Captives and their taverns burn. 
Many whofe thrift had ftor'd for after ufe 
Suftain their wicked plunder and abufe. 
Poor peeple fpying an unwonted light, 
Fearing a Martyrdom, in fudden fright 
Leap to the door to fly, but all in vain, 
They are furrounded with a pagan train ; 
Their firft falute is death, which if they fhun 
Some are condemn'd the Gauntelet to run ; 

Death 
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Death would a mercy prove to fuch as thofe 
Who feel the rigour of fuch hellifh foes. 
Pofts daily on their Pegqfean Steeds 
Bring fad reports of worfe then Nero's deeds, 
Such bruitifti Murthers as would paper ftain 
Not to be heard in a Domitians Reign. 
The field which nature hid is common laid, 
And Mothers bodies ript for lack of aid. 
The fecret Cabinets which nature meant 
To hide her mailer piece is open rent, 
The half formd Infant there receives a death 
Before it fees the light or draws its breath, 
Many hot welcomes from the natives arms 
Hid in their fculking holes many alarms 
Our brethren had, and weary weary trants, 
Sometimes in melting heats and pinching wants : 
Sometimes the clouds with fympathizing tears 
Ready to burft difcharg'd about their ears: 
Sometimes on craggy hills, anon in bogs 
And miery fwamps better befitting hogs, 
And after tedious Marches little boaft 
Is to he heard of ftewd or bakt or roaft, 
Their beds are hurdles, open houfe they keep 
Through fhady boughs the ftars upon them peep, 
Their chryftal drink drawn from the mothers breaft 
Difpofes not to mirth but fleep and reft. 

Thus 
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Thus many dayes and weeks, Come months run out 
To find and quell the vagabonding rout, 
Who like inchanted Caftles fair appear, 
But all is vanifln if you come but near, 
Juft fo we might the Pagan Archers track 
With towns and merchandize upon their back ; 
And thoufands in the South who fettled down 
To all the points and winds are quickly blown. 
At many meetings of their fleeting crew, 
From whom like haile arrows and bullets flew : 
The Englijh courage with whole fwarms difpute, 
Hundreds they hack in pieces in purfuit. 
Sed haud impune y Englifh fides do feel 
As well as tawny (kins the lead and fteel 
And fome fuch gallant Sparks by bullets fell, 
As might have curft the powder back to Hell : 
Had only Swords thefe skirmifhes decided 
All Pagan Sculls had been long fince divided. 
The lingring war out-lives the Summer fun, 
Who hence departs hoping it might be done, 
Ere his return at Spring but ah hee'l find 
The Swotd ftill drawn, men of unchanged mind. 
Cold winter now nibbles at hands and toes 
And fhrewdly pinches both our friends and foes. 
Fierce Boreas whips the Pagan tribe together 
Advifing them to fit for foes and weather : 

B The 
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The axe which late had tailed Chriftian bloud 
Now fets its fteely teeth to feaft on wood. 
The forefts fufFer now, by waight conftrein'd 
To kifs the earth with fouldiers lately brain'd. 
The lofty oakes and afti doe wagge the head 
To fee fo many of their neighbours dead ; 
Their fallen carcaffes are caried thence 
To ftand our enemies in their defence. 
Their Myrmidons inclofd with clefts of trees 
Are bufie like the ants or nimble bees : 
And firft they limber poles fix in the ground, 
In figure of the heavens convex: all round 
They draw their arras-matts and skins of beafts, 
And under thefe the Elves do make their nefts. 
Rome took more time to grow then twice fix hours, 
But half that time will ferve for indian bowers. 
A Citty fhall be reand in one dayes fpace 
As (hall an hundred englifh men out-face. 
Canonicus precinds there fwarmes unite, 
Rather to keep a winter guard then fight. 
A dern and difmal fwamp fome Scout had. found 
Whofe bofome was a fpot of rifing ground 
Hedg'd up with mighty oakes, maples and afhes, 
Nurftup with fp rings, quick boggs & miery plafhes, 
A place which nature coyn'd on very nonce 
For tygers not for men to be a fconce. 

Twas 
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To the poems from this class the Rev. Michael 
Wiggleswouh made notable contributions, toward 
die close of the seventeenth century. His M Meat 
out of die Eater, or Meditations Concerning 
die Necess i t y, End, and Usefulness of Afflic- 
tions onto God s Children," was first published in 
1670, at Boston, but no copy is said to be known 
until the fourth edition, 1689, and of that only 
two copies. His "Day of Doom" was very pop- 
ular. The first edition was in 1662, but of this 
work no copy is said to be known until the fifth 
edition, 1701. In the last and present century 
there have been several other editions. 

During forty years, say from 1685 to 1725, there 
seems to have been a period of rather abundant 
prose, but of littie poetry, in the literature of New 
England, and, indeed, throughout the Colonies. 
Only a few small publications, partly or wholly in 
verse, appeared. In 1685 came "The Protestant 
Teacher," with verses by John Rogers. For a 
long while, however, the already published works 
of Anne Bradstreet, of Thompson, or of Wiggles- 
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The tauny hue is Ethiopick made 

Of fuch on whome Vulcan his clutches laid. 

There fate was fudden, our advantage great 

To give them once for all a grand defeat; 

But tedious travell had fo crampt our toes 

It was too hard a task to chafe the foes, 

Diftindtnefs in the numbers of the flain, 

Or the account of Pagans which remain 

Are both uncertain, lofles of our own 

Are too too fadly felt, too fadly known. 

War digs a common grave for friends and foes, 

Captains in with the common fouldier throws. 

Six of our Leaders in the firft aflault 

Crave readmiffion to their Mothers Vault 

Who had they fell in antient Homers dayes 

Had been enrol'd with Hecatombs of praife. 

As clouds difperft, the natives troops divide, 

And like the ftreames along the thickets glide. 

Some breathing time we had, & fhort God knowes 

But new alarums from recruited foes 

Bounce at our eares, the mounting clouds of fmoak 

From martyr'd townes the heav'ns for aid invoke : 

Churches, barns, houfes with moft ponderous things 

Made volatile fly ore the land with wings. 

Hundreds of cattle now they facrifice 

For aiery fpirits up to gormandize ; 

And 
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And to the Molech of their hellifh guts, 
Which craves the flefh in grofs, their ale in butts. 
Lancafter, Medfield, Mendon wildred Groton 
With many Villages by me not thought on 
Dy in their youth by fire that ufefull foe, 
Which this grand cheat the world will overflow. 
The wandring Prieft to every one he meets 
Preaches his Churches funeral in the ftreets. 
Sheep from their fold are frighted, Keepers too 
Put to their trumps not knowing what to doe. 
This monfter Warre hath hatcht a beauteous dove 
In dogged hearts, of moft unfeigned love, 
Fraternal love the livery of a Saint 
Being come in fafhion though by fad conftraint, 
Which if it thrive and profper with us long 
Will make New-England forty thoufand ftrong. 

But of the Table band, let this fuffice 
As the abridgment of our miferyes. 
If Mildew, Famine, Sword, and fired Tbwnes, 
If Slaughter, Captivating, Deaths and wounds, 
If daily Whippings once reform our Wayes, 
Thefe all will iffue in our Fathers Praife ; 
If otherwife, the fword mufi never rejl 
Till all New Englands Glory is diveft. 
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Chapel in America. Another Brady and Tate 
followed, in 172a Both were issued in Boston. 

Two original works are chronicled for this period. 
One of them, 1719, was "Songs for the Nursery; 
Mother Gooses Melodies for Children." Evidence 
that anybody in this century, or earlier, has really 
seen a copy, would be interesting, but perhaps 
unobtainable. The other was an octavo of eight 
pages, dated Boston, Aug. 2, 17 14, on the "Origin 
of the Whale-bone petticoat A Satyr w [in verse.] 
This precious work has hardly been saved from 
oblivion, and awaits the attention that its character 
and its loneliness demand. A dozen years later the 
garment continued to arouse thought, for, in 1726, 
James Franklin published and sold "Hoop Petti- 
coats, Arraigned and Condemned by the Light of 
Nature and Law of God." 

Another octavo of poetry — a larger one, for 
it had thirty-two pages — appeared at Boston in 
1723, entitled "Gloria Britannorum, or British 
Worthies ; a Poem ; being an Essay on the Char- 
acters of the Illustrious Persons in Camp or 
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Cabinet since the glorious Revolution to this 
present Time." Francis Knapp of Watertown, 
Mass* is said to have been die author. 

This work was followed, also in Boston, by a 
small octavo of twenty-seven pages, by M Darby 
Dawne, M. D^" entitled M Health, a Poem. Shewing 
how to Procure, Preserve, and Restore it To 
which is annexed the Doctor's Decade." It was a 
fourth edition. 

The first volume of verse printed in Connecticut 
was a i6mo, or 18 mo, New London, 1725, "Poet- 
ical Meditations ; Being the Improvement of some 
Vacant Hours," by Governor Roger Wolcott, — 
a very good name that has been very well con- 
tinued to our day. The work contains much about 
early Connecticut history. 

While this novelty of combined poet and gov^ 
ernor appeared in one province, in another the 
Boston m i niste r s of the eighteenth century were 
doing something — though not very much, it 
must be confessed — to maintain the position in 
poetry established by their predecessors. 
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The Rev. Benjamin Colman, of Brattle Street 
(1700-1747), had published, in 1707, a poem on 
Elijah's Translation, fourteen pages, occasioned by 
the death of the Rev. Samuel Willard; but none 
of his associates, for a considerable time, added 
anything of the sort to the native literature. His 
daughter Jane, who married the Rev. Mr. Turell of 
Medford, wrote several poems, published soon after 
she died, in 1735. 

The Rev. Mather Byles, who was minister at 
Hollis Street (1732 to 1777), became prominent by 
his productions in verse, as also by his wit, position, 
and conversation. In 1727, his poem on the Death 
of George I. and the Accession of Geoige II., five 
pages, was published, followed the next year by 
another, six pages, on the Arrival of Governor 
William Burnett. A third, on the Death of Gov- 
ernor Belcher's Lady, also six pages, appeared in 
1736; and in 1738 another on the Death of the 
Queen, seven pages. There was also an Elegy, six 
pages, on the Hon. Daniel Oliver. In 1744 he 
published u The Comet," four pages, and a i2mo 
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of poems : a The Conflagration," " The God of the 
Tempest," and more. Each of these, in an original, 
or in any edition, has become very rare. 

At a later date some of the ministers themselves 
became subjects for the Muses. Verses on the 
Observations on the Society for Propagating the 
Gospel, by the Rev. Jonathan Mayhew, of the West 
Church, appeared in 1763 (?), and in 1766 four 
pages containing an Eclogue Sacred to his Mem- 
ory. Along with the Rev. Thomas Foxcroft's 
Apology in behalf of the Rev. George White- 
field, 1745, was a poem, also four pages, on the 
latter, " by a Gentleman." Just before the Revo- 
lution, 1 773, appeared " The Sacred Minister : A 
new Poem in five parts, by Aurelius Prudentius 
Americanus," an octavo of twenty-three pages 
attributed to the Rev. Dr. Samuel Mather. On Mr. 
Whitefield, besides the poem just mentioned, was 
one entitled, " Mr. W — d's Soliloquy, or a Serious 
Debate with himself what course he shall take," etc., 
Boston, 1 745 ; and, by Jane Dunlap, " Poems upon 
several Sermons, Preach'd by the Rev.'d and 
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Renowned George Whitefield, while in Boston," 
where it appeared, i2mo, pp. 22, 1771. There were 
three or four elegies on him in 1770. A "Poem 
on the Departure of James Davenport from Boston, 
in the way of a Dream," eta, was also published 
there, i2mo, pp. 8, 1742. 

On laymen, or on lay subjects, there were a few 
other poetic works at this period. J. Franklin, 
1726, issued a i2mo, pp. 7, on "The Life and 
Death of Old Father Janus, the vile author of 
the late wicked Courant, a Satyr," — as Kettell 
describes it. Old Father James was the signature 
of a club who wrote in the New England Courant 
"A Poem inscribed to his Excellency Jonathan 
Belcher," etc., by Isaac Watts, appeared at Boston 
in 1730; and "Poems on several subjects," by 
Stephen Duck, pp. 27, in 1732. 

After this review of verses published during the 
first century or more of literature in English- 
speaking America, the "Odd Volume Club" find 
sundry works, now rare, that well may be repro- 
duced. The first one of them presented appears 
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on the following pages, and should be introduced 
by a brief special note. 

New England* s Crisis is here printed, page for 
page, from the only copy we have been able to 
find, — for the use of which we are indebted to the 
courtesy of the Boston Athenaeum, where it is 
found in the large and remarkable collection of old 
pamphlets belonging to that institution. No copy 
appeared in several important private libraries dis- 
persed during recent years; and diligent search 
has failed to discover one in the British Museum, 
or elsewhere. 

The titlepage is missing, and the date of the 
publication can only be inferred. On page 29 are 
lines about "Chelmsford's Fate," — a reference to 
mischief by the Indians there, early in April, 1676, 
— so that " The Crisis " must have been printed 
after that time. The poet would have been almost 
sure to mention important subsequent events if 
his work had been published even two months 
later; and as he lived and was active for thirty- 
eight years after the war, he would hardly within 
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Fool-hardy fortitude it had been fure 

Fierce ftorms of fhot and arrows to endure 

Without all hopes of fome requital to 

So numerous and peftilent a foe. 

Some mufing a retreat and thence to run, 

Have in an inftant all their bufinefs done, 

They fink and all their forrows ponderous weight 

Down at their feet they caft and tumble ftraight. 

Such who outliv'd the fate of others fly 

Into the Irifli bogs of mifery. 

Such who might dye like men like beads do range 

Uncertain whither for a better change, 

Thefe Natives hunt and chafe with currifh mind, 

And plague with crueltyes such as they find. 

When jhall this Jhower of Bloud be over ? When t 
Quickly we pray oh Lord ! fay thou Amen, 

Seaconk or Rehoboths Fate. 

I once conjedur'd that thofe tygers hard 
To reverend Newmans bones would have regard, 
But were all SAINTS they met twere all one cafe, 
They have no rev'rence to an Angels face : 
But where they fix their griping lions paws 
They rend without remorfe or heed to laws. 
Rehoboth here in common english, Reft 
They ranfack, Newmans Reli<5is to moleft. 

Here 
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And leaft fome fainting fits the weak furprize, 
They want no fack nor cakes, they are more wife. 
Thefe brave effayes draw forth Male ftronger hands 
More like to Dawbers then to Martial bands : 
Thefe do the work, and fturdy bulwarks raife, 
But the beginners well deferve the praife. 
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